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Freedom of Information 
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|Mr. Trout: We are in the Carnegie Recital Hall, where the United 
Nations is to present a citation to Brigadier General David Sarnoff, the 
chairman of the Board of the Radio Corporation of America, as an 
award for his contribution to the fight for human rights. 

The ceremony will begin with a Rounp Taste discussion of one aspect 
of human rights, a most vital aspect—in fact, one which has been covered 
at length by the Universal Declaration of Human Rights—and it is an 
aspect on which General Sarnoff is especially qualified to speak. The 
subject is “Freedom of Information.” 

_ The chairman of the discussion will be Mr. Benjamin Cohen, the 
Assistant Secretary-General of the United Nations in Charge of Public 
Information. Those taking part in the Rounp Taste discussion will be 
Brigadier General Carlos Romulo, the President of the General Assem- 
bly; and Dr. van Heuven Goedhart of the Netherlands Delegation to 
the United Nations. 

| And now here is Mr. Cohen. 


_ Mr. Conen: As time goes on, this tenth day of December, the date on 
which the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted, last year, 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, will become one of the 
anniversaries of greatest historical significance. For the first time in his- 
tory certain minimum standards of individual rights were enunciated 
through international agreement as the de ceterat of all peoples. 

These basic rights were recommended for adoption in all national 
legal systems by the representatives of the then fifty-eight member 

tions unanimously, since there were no votes against and merely the 
Beecrion of a group of states which felt that the Universal Declaration 

Human Rights fell short of its purposes, particularly in the social and 
Boric fields. Among those fundamental human rights, we who are 
devoted to the task of enlightening the peoples of the world attach very 
great importance to those which provide for the free flow of information 
through the various media engaged in disseminating news. 
_ To exchange views on this matter, we have brought here three out- 
tanding leaders in the field of information and communications—one 
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from the Far East, another from Europe, and a third from the Unite 
States. The Department of Public Information takes particular pride it 
their participation in this commemorative Rounp Tasxz, for which 
express to them a very deep appreciation. To present even a summary of 
their curricula vitae would require more than the total time at our dis. 
posal, so I will just mention the highlights of their careers when callin 
upon them to speak. | 

The urgent need for study of all the aspects of freedom of informa- 
tion was early brought to the attention of the first session of the General 
Assembly in London by the distinguished chairman of the Philippine 
delegation, Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo, who asked that a conference 
on freedom of the press be called immediately by the United Nations. 
Since the mover of that motion in London is now with us here today, I 
have the honor to call on Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo, chief of the 
Philippine mission to the United Nations, formerly President of United 
Nations Conference on Freedom of Information and of the Press, held 
last year in Geneva, Switzerland, and now President of the fourth 
session of the General Assembly. President Romulo. 


GrnERAL Romuto: It is true that I considered freedom of information 
so essential that I proposed in London in 1946 that a conference on free- 
dom of information be held in Geneva on that subject. 

Unfortunately, too many people believe that the chief or sole obstacl: 
to the free flow of information is political. However, as a matter of hard 
fact the worst curtains between countries are economic and social. ‘The 
availability of information is conditioned by cable rates—short of this, 
of foreign exchange, of newsprint, and of printing presses; and espe- 
cially of radio sending and receiving equipment, General Sarnoff. Many 
countries with shortages have high import duties on radio equipment. 

In general, these shortages are most acute in the more underdeveloped 
areas of the world where the majority of mankind lives. Since so many of 
these people are illiterate or speak little-known languages or dialects, it is 
just as important to see that we broadcast in their languages and that 
they have a radio receiving set in the community as to see that they have 
a plow and an irrigation ditch. One without the other will not perform 
the task which is necessary. We can never establish international under- 
standing or raise the standards of living until information gets to mil- 
lions of people who today receive little except by word of mouth, and 
most of that either local or false. Some day we will be teaching them 
new methods and the ways of others by television. 
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_ One of the greatest obstacles to a free flow of information today is 
the failure of the press, in many parts of the world, to print anything but 
stories of revolutions and earthquakes in certain other areas. If an Indian 
ship were sunk, the news would be flashed around the world; and we 
would all know about it. But how many people in the West know that 
India has built from her own steel and in her own yards large-sized 
ocean-going vessels? 

Freedom of information requires that people learn of the achievements 
of other people, as well as of their bad habits or catastrophes. Most of the 
stereotypes which we have concerning other peoples are either false or 
true of only a minority; and we do our thinking by means of these 
stereotypes. 

There are a large number of new countries in the world today, and it 
is extremely important that these countries develop their own national 
information facilities. The people of the Philippines, for instance, want 
to send their own correspondents out to report back to them on foreign 
events from both the international and the Philippine point of view; or, 
from the point of view of our own particular interests. Equally, we are 
concerned that foreign correspondents coming into the Philippines have 
every facility to send out full and accurate reports. All this takes organi- 
zation and trained personnel, and the newer sovereign countries are 
especially in need of these. But all of us in new countries want to 
develop our own facilities and to train our own personnel. 

Although the points I have been making are of really great impor- 
tance, one cannot deny that the political obstacles to a free flow of infor- 
mation are also important. There are tremendous political differences in 
the world, but I see no hopé’of overcotning political obstacles or political 
differences until people are better informed about one another. Since I 
Was a journalist before I entered politics (I am sorry that I did), I am 
convinced that accurate and full information can overcome political dif- 
ferences. I have seen it done; and I am speaking from practical experi- 
ence. You remember what Ralph Waldo Emerson once said, “I hate that 
man.” And, when asked why, he said, “Because I don’t know him.” 

_ Or, there is that definition given by that little boy of a stranger. He 
said, nae stranger? Why, he’s the friend I have not yet met.” 
Ignorance is the cause of most distrust and fear among nations, as it 
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r among individuals. 


Mr. Conzn: Thank y you, President Romulo, for your very fine state- 


Dect. 
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Behind the Geneva Conference there lay long months of preparatory 
work, done by a group of experts appointed by the Economic and Social} 
Council as members-of the Subcommission on Freedom of Information, 
The chairman of the Subcommission was one of the best-known) 
European journalists, a man who, like General Romulo, had taken a/ 
leading part in active resistance against the aggressors of World War Ii 
and is now the leader of the Netherlands Delegation at the General 
Assembly, a Senator, and Head of the “Het Parool” group of news- 
papers, Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, for whose views I consider it a: 


privilege to ask. Dr. van Heuven Goedhart. 


Dr. van Heuven Gorpuart: The Subcommission on Freedom o 
Information, in my days at least, was a very nice team, and I feel that 
we have not done too badly. We mainly drew up the outline of the 
organizational program for the conference at Geneva. And when I read | 
the final act of that conference (and it may seem incredible, Mr. Chair-| 
man, but I sometimes do), I feel that we really have enlisted all the: 
major problems in the freedom of information. ‘ 

Now, you know as well as I do, Mr. Chairman, that there are some! 
rather widespread feelings that the present Assembly has done badly: 
with regard to freedom of information; but I would all the more like to 
say that I by no means agree with that. On the contrary, I believe that it 
was wise to postpone the discussions at the convention on principles of 
freedom. Now that the Assembly is over and even General Romulo can- 
not call me to order, I venture to say that an assembly is not the right 
body to deal with professional problems of a rather complicated charac- 
ter. For that kind of job, you need experts, as we had them together in 
Geneva. Moreover, you cannot do away with those problems hastily. 
Your attention should not be distracted by many other subjects. And, 
finally, there should be a fair amount of common language and common 
thought which can be arrived at only after some effective preparatory 
work. ; 

For all these reasons I personally—and we now speak, after three 
months of delegateship, as individuals—suggest that I would be in favor 
of having one more conference on freedom of information. Such a con- 
ference should then, in my opinion, be preceded by some informal meet- 
ings of various delegations in order to draw up a workable plan of 
approaching the problem of a convention on the principles of freedom of 
information. But that would, by no means, be the end of the conference 
agenda. 
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" This is the day of the Declaration of Human Rights, and I am, of 
course, not going to spoil it, as I feel and always have felt that a declara- 
tion, although it has no binding character, from a moral point of view is 
a very great achievement. But there is one point which I would like to 
make: Has it not become time to think of drawing up a Universal 
Declaration of the Duties of Man? In my opinion, every right is linked 
to a corresponding duty. They are, so to speak, both sides of one sheet of 
paper; and you never can detach them from one another. Now I am 
ready to admit that we perhaps are not yet prepared to frame up such a 
declaration of duties in every field, simply because we have given so 
much thought to our rights and so little to our duties. But I suggest that 
in the field of freedom of information we could and should take some 
initial steps. I would be glad to participate in any conference trying to 
elaborate the standards of conduct of news personnel. Some work in 
that area has been done by various national professional bodies, I believe, 
but it would certainly be a stimulus to all those organizations to have 
before them an internationally approved declaration of the duties of all 
those who are involved in the gathering and transmission of news in any 
form. The drawing-up of such a code of honor would, therefore, appear 
on the agenda of the conference which I propose, you see. 

| And, thirdly, I would think that we even should start on the prepara- 
tion of a court of honor for news personnel—a court which sooner or 
later will have to be established for the application of every basic human 
right. In this field, we would certainly, for quite a long time, have to 
confine ourselves to moral judgments, but let nobody believe that these 
are of minor importance. __ 

_ Ihope, therefore, that my conference will be convoked and that all you 
sitting at this table will take part in it and do your share. 

_ Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


_ Mk. Conen: Thank you very much, Dr. van Heuven Goedhart. If we 
had to judge by the results of the Geneva Conference, undoubtedly the 
alling of a second one might also present the United Nations with 
another successful achievement. 
_ The provision governing freedom of information in the Universal 
Declaration of Rights is Article XIX and reads: “Everyone has the right 
) freedom of opinion and expression. This right includes freedom to 
iold opinions without interference and to seek, receive, and impart in- 
rmation and ideas through any media and regardless of frontiers.” 
Information, as you well know, is disseminated through various 
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media to the peoples of the world. _Technological progress has mad 
broadcasting the most effective means*of reaching, simultaneously wit 
the very events themselves, everybody, everywhere. Now that televisiot 
which combines radio with visual material, such as films, is coming © 
age at least in the limited area which it reaches at present, events can b 
fully humanized through giving to the peoples a sense of participatio: 
Few men have shown a greater vision in the field of telecommunica 
tions and its various branches than the third guest of this Rounp TABLE 
Brigadier General David Sarnoff, head of the Radio Corporation 0 
America, leader of its subsidiaries, such as the National Broadcastin 
Corporation. He has not restricted his interest to the technical field bu 
has also pioneered with personal views on two vital aspects of the ver 
subject of our debate today—freedom to listen and freedom to look 
I am sure that we will be glad to hear General Sarnoff. 
General Sarnoff. 


Genera Sarnorr: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. Neve 
before have the concepts inherent in freedom to listen and freedom # 
look been more important to the peace of the world than they are today 
In adding this principle to the long-established rights of a free pres 
and free speech, we are not projecting an abstract ideal; we are pointin; 
to the use of the latest and greatest media of mass communications— 
radio and television—to help us solve the crises of our times. We are no 
thinking solely of their long-term impact upon nations and peoples wh 
may thus learn to a ee each other’s culture and traditions am 
ways of life; we are stating the fundamental requirements of neenee 
civilization. 

World peace, it is clear, must rest upon mutual awareness Ht commo: 
goals, upon the accommodation and adjustments necessary to reac 
them, upon the conviction that fundamentally all people want an 
require a peaceful world. Only free access to information, flowing acros 
all boundaries, can make this possible. Whatever destructive ideas fals 
leaders may spread, the fact remains that public opinion must ultimatel 
gover the world. We place our faith in the fundamental good judg 
ment of the average individual in any nation, once he has access to infor 
mation by which he can distinguish fact from propaganda, by which h 
can expel his doubts and recover from his fears. Individual opinion 
interact when they are exchanged, and truth can be contagious. 

Peace, like liberty, can never be safe except in the hands of the peopl 
The world can never be free from fear so long as destructive propagand 
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1as the opportunity, anywhere, to breed without exposition and oppo- 
iition. 

Radio speaks to a mass audience and delivers its message with a 
dowerful impact. It can break through any blockade against the influx 
of facts and ideas. In the struggle for peace, the electron, which is the 
nag of radio, may prove mightier than the atom. But the freedom 

radio is a mere figure of speech without the corollary principle of 

‘reedom to listen. We can foresee the day when television will enable us 
(0 look around the world from city to city and from nation to nation as 
zasily as we now listen to global broadcasts. But this, too, would be an 
tmpty dream unless the freedom to look is given assurance among our 
human rights. 
"The United Nations has made an impressive start in a world-wide 
program of information, but its voice is yet to be heard by most of the 
world’s people. It has still a great job to do to advance the frontiers of 
international understanding. To me there is no greater urgency than to 
establish and safeguard the moral rights of the individual to listen to 
What he can hear and to look at what he can see, through the limitless 
pewers of radio and television. 

_ Given their freedom to listen and look, people everywhere will know 
er to exercise their right to act—to act for peace. 


Mr. Couen: Thank you, General Sarnoff, for your very important 
statement. 
_ General Romulo, we have now a problem in regard to the conyen- 
ns which were agreed upon, as you.remember, under your chairman- 
ip in Geneva. Two of them have been combined into a single conven- 
an, which is still pending and which we hope is to be open for the 
ignature of the governments. But the third one, which contains the 
fundamental definitions of the freedom of information, has been post- 
joned until consideration is given to the possibility of embodying in 
he Covenant of the Human Rights the necessary principles to insure 
at those basic ideas of freedom of information are fully covered and 
otected for the world. What is your feeling about it? Should there be 
the future just an insertion in the Covenant of the Human Rights or a 
ecial convention as originally planned? 


-Genzrat Romuto:/I still believe that there should be a special conven- 
n. That was the decision of the Geneva conference, where the experts 
. And as my yery good friend, Dr. van Heuven Goedhart, very well 
pressed it here today, questions upon which experts have worked for 
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days and weeks must be respected. And that is why I feel that a special 
convention is necessary and not a meére-insertion, 


Mr. Couen: Dr. van Heuven Goedhart, you have suggested today 
the calling of a second United Nations conference on freedom of infor- 
mation. Would that conference have as a fundamental task to do pre 
cisely what General Romulo suggested now? 


Dr. van Heuven Goepuart: Yes, surely; it should have that task. 
And I would like to add to what the General said. In my opinion we 
should have it both ways. We should have some provisions in the human 
rights convention . 


Genera Romuto: That is right. I agree with that. | 

" 

Dr. van Heuven Gorpuart: ... as well as a special convention. That 
would be my preference. 


Mr. Conen: General Sarnoff, you mentioned that in the future tele- 
vision may add greatly to the facilities for informing and enlightening 
the peoples. How long do you think that it will take to make television 
something more than a medium reaching a very small segment of the 
population but one which will go beyond boundaries and which will be 
come an international means of communication? 


GeNnERAL SarnorF: International television will be an accomplished 
fact within five years, perhaps sooner. There is no limitation to the possi- 
bilities of international television except the limitation of physically get- 
ting the message across the ocean. That can be done in a number of ways 
either through coaxial cables, or radio relays, or through an air bridge 
I think, for a number of reasons, that the time will come when there wi 
be a radio relay across the ocean which will carry not only television and 
thus interconnect various nations of the world but also many other forms 
of communications. \ 

Mr.'Couen: Thank you very much, General Sarnoff. } 
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GerneraL Romuto: You know, television is a good protection. be 
times it protects those who do not know that they are being protect 

Once I was on a television program, and somebody just kept on saying, 
“T want to talk to General Romulo; I want to talk to General Romulo.” 
And they flashed the television camera on her. After the program m 
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wife said to me, “You are lucky there was television and I saw the lady. 
She was not so pretty.” 


GENERAL SarnorF: Of course, General, the opposite of that could hap- 
pen, too. 


Generat Romuto: It has not happened to me yet. 
Dr. van Heuven Gorpuart: I hope that it will soon. 


Mr. Couen: I want to say again, gentlemen, that the Department of 
Public Information of the UN is extremely grateful to you for having 
joined us today in this brief exchange of views concerning freedom of 
information, which to us is one of the truly fundamental freedoms with- 
out the achievement of which all other freedoms would be in danger. 

I want to add that we have come now to the very pleasant moment 
when the citation to General Sarnoff for his contribution to the develop- 
ment of telecommunications and also to the formulation of the general 
principles of freedom to hear and to see will be made. 


The Department of Public Information of the United Na- 
tions hereby expresses its appreciation to Brigadier General 
David Sarnoff, chairman of the Board of the Radio Corporation 
of America, for his notable cooperation in the development of 

_ public understanding of the work of the United Nations and for 
his contribution in the field of human rights through the ad- 
| vocacy of concepts of freedom to listen and freedom to look as 
__ fundamental expressions of freedom of information. This cita- 
tion is presented on the First Anniversary of the adoption of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, New York City, 
December 10, 1949. 
_ General Sarnoff, I take great pleasure in placing this modest diploma, 
which conveys our appreciation to you, into your hands. 


_ Genera Sarnorr: Mr. Cohen and my colleagues: Thank you very 
much. 

_ I take your generous commentary and kind recognition as directed 
more to a principle than to a man. 

eI have had the privilege of discussing this principle on several. occa- 
sions with President Roosevelt, President Truman, Secretaries of State 
Tull and Marshall, and with other high officials of our government. 
It was gratifying to see the creation of an international broadcasting 
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service which disseminates information to the rest of the world 
which is now known as the “Voice of.America. 

Shortly after the United Nations was organized, I presented to 
Trygve Lie, and to Mr. Cohen, and to other ranking officers of the 
a plan for international broadcasting which would be known as 
“Voice of UN.” It is ReBeuaae He to observe the steady growth of yout 


broadcasting service.” 


May these voices continue to be heard over an ever widening cirall 
and bring hope to an anxious world. 


1Qn January 9, 1943, Mr. Sarnoff 
submitted to Secretary of State Hull a 
memorandum calling for the establish- 
ment of “The Voice of America,” a pro- 
posal for a system of world-wide broad- 
casting for the United States. This 
memorandum was resubmitted to Sec- 
retary of State Marshall on March 5, 
1947. Mr. Sarnoff, in this memorandum, 
outlined a plan for international broad- 
casting by the United States which 
would be a cooperative enterprise by 
the federal government and the Ameri- 
can broadcasting industry on a public 
service basis. He suggested the creation 
of a public corporation authorized by 
Congress and to be known as “The 
Voice of America,” to be financed by 
the government but with the full co 
operation of private industry to lend its 
“{nitiative, ingenuity, and experience to 
make this exposition effective.” He pro- 
posed that its board of directors consist 
of representatives of the public, indus- 
try, labor, and the governmental depart- 
ments most directly concerned with 
foreign affairs. The board would select 
and direct policy for the managerial 
and operating staffs on a nonpartisan 
basis. “The Voice of America,” he sug- 
gested, could also be responsible for 
establishing direct relationships with 
other international broadcasting organi- 
zations of the world and provide for 
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program exchanges and local station ti 
ins. He pointed out that such an or; 
ization could be financed adequatel 
only by government but that it shou 
be so organized as to be removed as fai 

as possible from political influence. 


? The following plan was submitte 
by Mr. Sarnoff, on April 4, 1946, to 
officers of the United Nations for int 
national broadcasting by UN: 

I. Establish the principle of “Free 
dom To Listen” for all peoples of th 


dom of Speech” and “Preedoes of 
Press.” 

II. Establish an independent intern: 
tional broadcasting system to be known 
as “The Voice of UN.” This system 
should be owned and operated by the 
UN. It should have a world-wide range 
and be used for broadcasting the public 
proceedings of the United Nations, for 
disseminating its information to listen= 
ers everywhere, and for spreading 
knowledge and understanding among 
the peoples of the world. “The Voice of 
UN” should broadcast in the principal 
languages employed throughout the 
world. The UN should continue to 
afford to other broadcasters and the 
press the privilege of broadcasting an¢ 
publishing its proceedings and informa 
tion. 
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_ FREEDOM TO LISTEN AND FREEDOM TO LOOK* 
By DAVID SARNOFF 


Freedom To Listen 


IT IS apparent that, to serve its purpose, “Freedom To Listen” must 
encompass more than a naked principle set adrift in stormy weather. 
It must be sheltered by necessary facilities, clothed with decent appropri- 
ations, and nourished with suitable programs. To bring these factors into 
harmonious operation is a large undertaking, and I realize that many 
political, technical, and financial problems are involved. But I am con- 
fident that, through international cooperation and statesmanship, these 
problems can be solved. 
_ So far, I regret to observe that very little has been done about it. Yet 
no one has seriously opposed the idea of an international broadcasting 
system based on the principle of “Freedom To Listen” for all peoples of 
the world. Such questions as have been raised in some quarters seem 
to relate primarily to finances. 
_ If the principle is right, and if the job needs to be done, it is clear, 
it seems to me, that the cost is relatively unimportant. Even if the cost of 
ating such a world-wide system should prove to be as much as fifty 
million dollars a year, that figure is far less than the cost of one modern 
peieships it is a mere fraction of what a single nation spends yearly for 
ts armament. It is less than one-fifth the amount that was spent on 
ighting in a single day during the last World War. 
_ Dedicated as it is to the service of all mankind, it is difficult to under- 
stand why the question of cost should determine the need of an effective 
world-wide radio voice for the United Nations. To me, the question is 
not what other activities justifiably could take precedence over such a 
project, but what possible activities could be entirely effective without it. 
In this Atomic Age the world has gone far beyond the luxury of dis- 
cussing freedom of communications from a purely ideological stand- 
o1nt. 
_ Isubmit that such freedom is vital to the maintenance of world peace. 
It is one of the armaments to prevent the next war. It is as important as 
the provision of any weapon to secure the peace. 


| * This address was presented in Chicago, September 12, 1947, at a meeting in honor of 
the United States National Commission for UNESCO, sponsored by the Chicago Council 
bn Foreign Relations. Reprinted by special permission. 
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Peace, we know, can only be made secure under international author 
ity when sufficient force is available to make aggressive action by any 
nation hopeless in advance. Eventual disarmament must be supported 
by a system of collective security which would safeguard the family 
peaceful nations. 

No plan of disarmament can be more than a flourish on a scrap of 
paper unless it is implemented by the checks and controls of a valid 
system of international inspection. But even then the question may well 
be asked: “What is such security worth without the existence of a free 
and unhampered public opinion among all the nations signatory to al 
disarmament pact?” For only in countries where such freedoms are per 
mitted is there reasonable hope that hidden violations will not occur. — 

The beacon of freedom which shines through a free press and free! 
radio in democratic nations is assurance to the world that there an active 
opposition exists ready to ferret out what a treacherous government may 
seek to hide. International inspection could count upon the iia 
of the honest citizenry of these countries. 

Not so with nations darkened by the blight of fearful police power 
over every expression of public opinion. There, honest men on the pain 
of imprisonment or death must become unwilling allies to the rea 
of their own governments. 

When, therefore, I speak of the right to listen, I am talking of a prin- 
ciple vital to the safety of all mankind, in a world where almost un- 
imaginable forces of destruction may be unleashed in the next great war. 

Since the fighting war ended two years ago, another global conflict 
has started—a battle for the minds of men. Forces of totalitarianism and 
aggression still are attempting to mislead the masses. Fully aware of the 
power of radio, they are using it to spread propaganda that runs contrary 
to peace, freedom, and democracy. 

Our American concept of radio is that it is of the people and for chi 
people. Its essence is freedom—liberty of thought and of speech. Our pur- 
pose in fostering international broadcasting is to help make the spectrum 
of radio truly a spectrum of peace. ‘ 

By its very nature, radio is a medium of mass communication; it is 
carrier of intelligence. It delivers ideas with an impact that is es 
In the preservation of peace, the electron, which is the heartbeat of a 
may prove more powerful than the atom. In a forum for internation: 
discussion and education, the voice of radio can carry knowledge of pub- 
lic issues around the earth and mold public opinion far more quickly and 
far more effectively than any other means. 
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But, if radio is to achieve its destiny in the interest of peace, it must 
have listeners. Merely to broadcast into unlistening space is a waste of 
energy. It is not the kilowatts of the transmitter which are important 

but the message which the listener, rich or poor, great or humble, plucks 
from space. 

Therefore, the vital question is: “How is the United Nations to acquire 
listeners?” The answer is simple. Powerful short-wave transmitters at 
| strategic points around the globe will make it easy for people everywhere 
to receive strong, clear broadcasts of programs aimed to captivate their 
‘interest and to win and hold their confidence. 

_ Radio should make a prisoner of no man, and it should make no man 
its slave. No one should be forced to listen, and no one compelled to re- 
frain from listening. Always and everywhere, it should be the preroga- 
tive of every listener to turn his receiver on or off, of his own free will. 

It is of paramount importance that the principle of “Freedom To 
Listen” be established for all peoples of the world without restriction 

or fear. It should be the inalienable right of all people to listen anywhere 
and at any time to the voices on the wave lengths that come to them, 
from home or abroad. They have the right to know the truth in the 
“news, and it is the duty of international broadcasting to provide them 
with the truth. That is the precept which the United Nations must follow 
if they are to succeed in their plan to increase the knowledge and under- 
standing of the peoples of the world about the problems of the world. 
The question is not financial or technical. It is political. To answer it, 
every nation must be willing to cooperate so that radio’s great power for 

good will be effectively achieved throughout the world. 

Every nation, large and small, must be afforded opportunity to play its 

individual part in this greatest of international communication projects. 
But, in addition, I believe that the independent efforts of individual 
“nations should be supplemented by a united voice speaking through the 
‘United Nations over a world-wide system of broadcasting, maintained 
‘and operated by the UN and reaching all people everywhere, regardless 
of race, creed, or political philosophies. 


Freedom To Look 
In recent months you have doubtless seen and read much about the 
_ progress of television. It is on the way and moving steadily forward. 
Television fires the imagination, and I can foresee the day when we 
} shall look around the earth from,city to city, and nation to nation, as 
easily as we now listen to global broadcasts. Therefore, “Freedom To 
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Look” is as important as “Freedom To Listen,” for the combination | 
these will be the radio of the future. This is no idle dream, and no one 
need doubt that we shall have international television. 

This extension of television is nearer than most people may realize 
When nation-wide broadcasting began, it was only five years before 
listeners overseas were picking up the broadcasts, and, before long, 
regularly scheduled international broadcasts became an established fact. 
Therefore, in looking ahead, we may reasonably expect that interna- 
tional television will follow much the same pattern of progress. In fact, 
it may develop more rapidly because the foundation is laid by inter- 
national sound broadcasting. Already the scientific principles and means 
for world-wide television are known. No technical problem is involved 
that money cannot solve. 

May I point out that, when I speak of international television, I do nol 
think of it as only between the United States and Europe, Asia or South 
America, but intracontinental as well; for London may look-in on Paris, 
Berlin, Rome, or Moscow, while their citizens in turn will look-in on 
London or on other cities of their choice. Such television has broad possi- 
bilities in portraying the way of life of one nation to another. For ex- 
ample, discussion in the press or on the radio of a food shortage is one 
way of imparting information, but to be able to see hungry men, women, 
and children in breadlines would help more fortunate people to visualize 
instantly the dire circumstances and basic needs of their fellow-man. 

In our lifetime we have witnessed the evolution of international radio 
in its various forms of service; we have seen the manually operated tele- 
graph key give way to high-speed automatic printers. Words no longer. 
travel at 25 words a minute but at 600, and next month, for the first time 
in a public demonstration, a new and revolutionary system of radio com- 
munication—“ultrafax’ capable of handling a million words a minute, 
will be revealed by the RCA, in Washington, D.C. 

Ultrafax is a combination of radio and television. It is essentially a 
radio mail system; it will dip into the mailbag to flash documents, news- 
paper pages, letters, maps, drawings, balance sheets, or, in fact, any 
written message, in any language. It will be received at its destination 
as an error-free facsimile of the original. Nothing else known to man 
can span the world as fast as a radio wave, for it travels with the speed 
of light—186,000 miles a second! Ultrafax is capable of transmitting the 
equivalent of 40 tons of airmail, coast to coast, in a single day; a 500- 
page book in half a minute, and a Sunday metropolitan newspaper, in- 
cluding the comics, in one minute! ) 
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"Indeed, the radio of today will not be the radio of tomorrow. The 
opportunities of radio as we now see them on the international horizon 
will change with even greater speed than they did when the first feeble 
transatlantic wireless signal in 1901 served as the thread out of which 
a global communication system has been woven. 

_ Today science makes it possible for radio to serve all parts of the world 
instantly and simultaneously. Therein lies the greater responsibility for 
the leaders of all nations to encourage its proper use and to serve the 
peoples of the world whose yearning is for peace. 


: Voice of Peace 

_ This, then, is no time for whispering or for mere lip service. The 
“Voice of Peace” must be made strong—strong enough to be heard 
above the tumult that would stifle freedom or kindle the fires of atomic 
war. It behooves the United Nations to speak out in all tongues; clear 
enough to be heard on land and sea, on deserts, farms, and steppes. Its 
broadcasts should carry not only information and news but entertain- 
ment and melody as well, for music is a universal language. 

It is the use to which radio is put that is allimportant. Broadcasting 
and television may function free and unfettered, or they may be muzzled 
and restricted to the use of a few. Radio can spread truth and untruth 
with the same speed and over the same range. The choice must be made 
by man. We saw, during the recent World War and during the years 
that led up to it, how radio could be perverted by dictators. We have 

Iso seen how it was used as the “Voice of Victory” so effectively that 
es of Aggression” was silenced in the defeat of those who per- 
rted this great tool of science to their own evil purposes. 


Voice of America 
_ While my remarks today are addressed to representatives of many 
tions, I should like to say a special word about the activities of my 
own country and to urge America to do more—much more—than it is 
oing now in this vital field. In my view, the maintenance of inter- 
national short-wave broadcasting from the United States is as impor- 
fant today as it was at any time during the war. It is just as essential 
in the case of broadcasts to friendly, democratic nations as to those 
yhose governments may be unfriendly and undemocratic. 
Because its funds have been curtailed, the State Department’s Office 
of Information and Educational Exchange discontinued on July 28 of 
this year the daily short-wave broadcasts to the Scandinavian countries. 
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These broadcasts had been in progress for nearly six years and had 
become recognized by Scandinavians ‘as an institution. The halt thv 
came as a shock to a large and friendly audience. Epitomizing the feel 
ing of dismay is a letter recently received by the National Broadcasting 
Company from a listener in Denmark. It sheds significant light on many 
of the international problems which your Commission is studying. I now 
quote from this letter: 


Monday the 28th of July the well-known voices from U.S.A. told the Scaill 
dinavian countries and their more than fourteen million people: “The Mar- 
shall plan is promising peace and happiness on earth; U.S.A. is the most per 
fect democracy in the world and will never forget the tna nations; but this i is 
the last broadcast from America in Danish and Swedish.” 

In the nineteen-meter short-wave band, however, there is another very 
strong voice pressing itself close up to the broadcasts we heard from National 
Broadcasting Company, and this voice is also speaking many languages, tell- 
ing the world: “America is undermining the European economy with dollar 
loans. During the war the United States produced war materials and weapons 
in her factories that were sold to Hitler. U.S.A. tried out the A-bomb on the 
poor Japs in spite of their sincere offer to surrender.” 

Now the Swedish and Danish voices from NBC that told us about peace 
and understanding have been silenced and we are left with those other hard, 
cold, and hateful voices from the East that pressed themselves up to the voice 
from NBC till the very last moment. 


Continuing, the letter asks: 


Why has NBC and the U.S.A. deserted us—their more than fourteen mil- 
lion friends in the Scandinavian countries? Was forty-five minutes of broad- 
casting to us really too much? Were those three-quarters of an hour so ex- 
pensive that Uncle Sam couldn’t afford them? Those forty-five minutes in 
Danish and Swedish that for us meant a direct access and contact with the 
Western world, with America. Is it that America does not consider us worth 
while, forty-five minutes of broadcast a day? This period that was a daily 
reminder that America is our friend, a great and powerful friend who is 
interested in our fate, interested in helping us reconstruct our war-ridden 
Europe and create a society where freedom is a reality and not a cloak used 
by the tyrant to hide his crimes. 

Over there in America you may be saying to yourselves, protected by more 
than 3,000 miles of the Atlantic, that in the Scandinavian countries they have 
a free press, a free radio, and access to American press services. But do you 
really believe that the press in our small countries, located as next-door neigh- 

* bors to a great power, would dare to tell the readers—your listeners—what 
they want to say—and what you would like them to say? No, they do not— 
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they dare not. All our press and radio can do is to give us a closely shaven, 
dry, diplomatic, often slanted—and slanted in the wrong direction—descrip- 
tion of the events that happen in the world, a situation not unlike the pre- 
war situation with Germany and during the German occupation when the 
press was permitted to print nothing that might offend a so-called “friendly” 
neighbor. 

_ The real truth must come to us from you, from a power who is not afraid 
to speak her mind and a power we can and do trust. Why do you think your 
broadcasts are being jammed? Why do you think they pressed their trans- 
mitters right on top of yours? Has America surrendered? 

You are a threat against their lies. And all that’s left us now are their lies. 


There is no time to waste! 


This moving letter from a foreign listener is dramatic testimony that 
there is a war in the air today—a battle between truth and falsehood— 
a battle for the minds of men! American radio must not be silent in its 
fight for the truth; we must not retreat on the battlefield in space! In the 
interest of world peace we must help to make it possible for people every- 
where to know the truth. Only then can they judge the words and acts 
of their own governments and leaders. 

Our prestige as a defender of truth must be expanded—not curtailed. 
It is vital that private enterprise and government alike recognize the 
challenge to cooperate with each other in the national interest, for inter- 
national broadcasting does not belong exclusively in the domain of 
either. It is a task that calls for the brains and facilities of both industry 
and government, functioning in harmony to make the “Voice of Peace” 
heard around the world. 

_ Let us not measure our opportunities merely by the radioelectronic 
facilities presently at our command. We must look ahead. Science is 
ae a swift pace. The world that appears small today will be even 
smaller tomorrow. 

_ The “Voice of America” is a “Voice of Peace.” Let it be strong and 
clear. Let it ring out to cultivate faith and understanding. Let its in- 
yisible waves sweep across the sky as a symbol of liberty! The beams of 
radio are the stripes of an international flag that flies over all people. 
They can speak to them of freedom and security; tell them through the 
radio microphone and show them through the television camera how 
man may live decently, work happily, and find new opportunities with- 

ut fear of oppression and war. ; 

Ladies and gentlemen, the responsibilities and the opportunities of 
your highly important Committee are great indeed. Therefore, I urge 
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you to make great plans and to fight for them on the national and i intee 
national fronts with courage and determination. Science and the peopl 
are on your side. Properly and intelligently used, modern methods o 
international communications can help immeasurably to win the batek 
for the minds of men and to achieve a better world understanding « 
essential for peace and freedom. 


RESOLUTIONS ON FREEDOM OF INFORMATION* 
I 


‘Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

convincep that freedom of information is one of the basic freedom: 
and that it is essential to the furtherance and protection of all othe 
freedoms, 

CONSIDERING that the Commission on Human Rights is engaged in 
drafting an International Covenant on Human Rights, the object ol 
which is to promote the observance of basic human rights throughout 
the world, 

CONSIDERING that the Commission on Human Rights has declared it: 
intention of submitting the draft International Covenant on Human 
Rights to the fifth regular session of the General Assembly, 

1. RECOMMENDS to the Economic and Social Council that it request the 
Commission on Human Rights to include adequate provisions on free- 
dom of information in the draft International Covenant on Human 
Rights, taking into account the work done on the draft Convention on 
Freedom of Information at the United Nations Conference on Freedom 
of Information and at the third and fourth regular sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly; 

2. pEcIDEs to postpone further action on the draft Convention on Free- 
dom of Information to the fifth regular session of the General Assembly 
and pending receipt of the draft International Covenant on Human 
Rights or a progress report thereon. 


‘ II 
Tue GENERAL AssEMBLY, 
CONSIDERING that the United Nations, in accordance with the aims and 
purposes of its Charter, should be prepared to grant all the necessary 
facilities for enabling media of information to function with full free- 


* Passed by the United Nations General Assembly on October 20 and 21, 1949. 


‘i 


lom and responsibility in following the course of its work and that of 
onferences called by it and its specialized agencies, 

urces all States Members of the United Nations to grant news person- 
el of all countries who have been accredited to the United Nations or 
pecialized agencies, as the case may be, free access 

a) to countries where meetings of the United Nations or specialized 
wencies or any conferences convened by them take place, for the purpose 
sf covering such meetings, in accordance with the terms and conditions 
f agreements made by the United Nations or its specialized agencies 
with the Governments of such countries, or, in the absence of such an 
\greement, on terms and conditions similar to those contained in agree- 
nents made by the United Nations or its specialized agencies with other 
Member states; and 

b) toall public information sources and services of the United Nations 
ind the specialized agencies and to all meetings and conferences of the 
United Nations or of the specialized agencies which are open to the 
Press, equally and without discrimination. 
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THE WORD IS FREEDOM* 
By WILLIAM BENTON 


THERE are occasions in man’s slow progress toward ultimate knowl- 
edge when it is possible to say, “Here is a landmark; here we learned 
a fundamental truth.” 

This first United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information 
d the Press can become such an occasion. The fact that we are here 
all proves men have perceived the essential connection between free- 
m of expression and human dignity. 

~ Our presence here is evidence that men have learned there is an essen- 
connection between freedom of information within states and peace 
etween states. 

Our work here, at the call of the United Nations, is testimony to our 
belief that, if world freedom of expression can be achieved, men every- 
where can learn to live in dignity and peace. 

’ There are some who will say this hour of crisis is not the time for the 


_ * This address was delivered by Mr. Benton, on March 24, 1948, in Geneva, Switzerland, 

fore the United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information and of the Press. Mr. 
enton, formerly Assistant Secretary of State, served as chairman of the United States 
delegation to the Conference. 
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United Nations to have called this Conference. Some will say that i 
these dangerous and troubled times, when men are dying from hunge! 
when nations are losing their independence, and when elemental fe 
for personal and national security so harasses mankind—some will sa 
that, in such times, freedom of information is a luxury and the people 
and nations cannot afford it. | 

My delegation does not share this view. It avows that in such time 
as these, the times that try men’s souls, it is imperative to give top pri 
ority to the safeguarding of freedom of information. These are, indeec 
most propitious times for this Conference dedicated to the defense © 
this fundamental freedom. 7 

Freedom of expression is unique among the liberties and goods knowi 
to man, for it protects and promotes the other freedoms that create | 
free society of happy men. Where men cannot without hindrance conve 
their thoughts to one another, no other liberty is secure. Where freedon 
of information between peoples and states is denied, peace itself cai 
never be secure. 

Thus, in seeking freedom of information, we are not operating at th 
periphery of the work of the United Nations. On the contrary, we ar 
operating at the very heart of the problem of the dignity of man anx 
of peace among nations. 

Of what does the dignity of man consist ? 

It consists partially of adequate food, clothing, shelter, and the oppor 
tunity to obtain these by man’s own labor. Realizing this, we in th 
United States are today preparing to undertake heavy sacrifices, througl 
the European Recovery Program and other measures, to play our pat 
in helping men and nations to achieve economic well-being. - : 

But human dignity demands far more than the satisfaction of physica 
needs. It demands that man be free. It is man’s mind that distinguishe 
him from the beasts of the field, and it is his mind that allows him t 
make progress toward ultimate knowledge and ultimate goodness. Bur 
if his mind is to develop, it must be free to think; it must be freel 
informed; it must be free to express itself without fear of penalty o 
pidiedene 

The policy of the United States today is to help build a world in whic 
man’s mind can be free—the kind of world in which man can wall 
upright and unafraid, in the image of God. 

For this reason, we from the United States are vitally concerned witl 
freedom of information. It is the bedrock foundation of man’s freedon 


on this earth. 


e 
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That there will always be differences of view, and thus differences 
Yetween men and nations, can hardly be denied. But I think that we 
eject our birthright as members of the human race if we do not also 
gree that it is possible to lift such conflict from the plane of violence 
and brute force to the plane of discussion and free choice. 

The attempt to regiment man’s thoughts, to stifle his words—this is 
he basest denial of his dignity. However elaborate or tortured the dia- 
lectic which defends such practices, the real premise upon which they 
are based is clear. It is disbelief in the intelligence and capacity of man. 

We of the American delegation start from the opposite premise. We 
believe that the masses of mankind as well as the elite can be trusted to 
distinguish between right and wrong, between true and false, if given 
access to the facts they need to make the choice. 

Etched in the memory of all of us who have lived through the melan- 
choly events of the past thirty years is the grim three-step sequence of 
dictatorship, control of expression, and aggressive war. 

Time after time we saw this dreadful pattern unfold before our eyes: 
Seizure of power within a nation by a minority group; the creation of a 
police state; institution of speech control, press control, thought control; 
erection of censorship walls; liquidation of all opposition; then an all- 
out armament program, accompanied by a vicious propaganda cam- 
paign of hate and fear against other countries, carried on behind self- 
created walls of ignorance; and, finally, the marching of armies, the roar 
of the guns, and the sudden death of men and states. 

Those of us who have not been deprived of our right to think have 
come to some conclusions about war.~ 
_ We have observed that where people have the right fully to be in- 
formed and to express their opinions freely, to choose their rulers, and to 
determine national policies—in those countries it would be difficult if not 
impossible to lead the people into an aggressive war. We have concluded 
that, if we are to have lasting peace in the world, freedom of information 
must be sought in all countries. 

' The time may be long, but we must never waver in our pursuit of 


: 


the goal. The problems involved are but little understood through wide 
areas of the world, and many of them are but little understood in the 
United States. We must all of us be humble in our admission that we 
have much to learn, but we must be firm in our adherence to basic 
principles of freedom. 

' Therefore, the primary concern of this Conference should be to make 


rogress toward these three ultimate objectives: _ 
; ° 
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1. Mutual guarantees by states that. their citizens will be given access ty 
such a variety of internal and external sources of information that the} 
never can become numbed by a monolithic propaganda of hate and feai r 

2. Mutual guarantees by states that their citizens will be accorded suel 
freedom of internal expression that they will be able to express theti 
views and through them bring pressures upon leaders engaged in act 
that lead to war. 1 

3. And, finally, limitations upon the power of any state so to restrict 61} 
intimidate foreign reporters or so to censor their reports, that othei 
countries cannot seek the truth about what is going on in that country 


Especially because of our new feeling of responsibility in world affairs: 
we the people of the United States want to learn the truth about what 
is happening in all the countries of the world. Similarly, we want the 
people in all countries of the world to know the truth about what 9 is 
happening in the United States. Thus we seek the widest possible two: 
way flow of news and information between the United States and every, 
other country. We feel that the world’s security demands it and he 
our happiness and prosperity depend upon it. 

In hope of making progress toward these ends the United States 4 
this Conference will seek international agreement covering the gather- 
ing and transmission of news across national boundaries, free from arbi- 
trary national restraints. We shall support all resolutions fostering the 
rights of people and of information agencies in all states to receive, p 
lish, broadcast, or otherwise transmit news and information from 
possible sources. We shall hope to examine with you all suitable ways 
to develop your and our technical facilities—press, radio, and other— 
so that the access of your and our peoples to more sources of informatior 
can be expanded. Finally, we shall seek inclusion in the proposed Unit 
Nations Declaration and Covenant on Human Rights of the most riga | 
ous provisions supporting freedom of expression. 

I would be less than candid, however, if I did not concede the poss 
bility that this Conference may not reach substantial agreement on 4 
large part of its agenda. The subject we are to consider here is so vast 
and cuts so deeply into the present-day realities of politics that it may not 
now be possible to reconcile some national positions. Even if this Con 
ference adjourned without general agreement on one single resolutio 
we from the United States shall not feel that the Conference has been 
in vain. We shall feel that our work here has justified all our efforts 
if the Conference succeeds in clarifying the use of some of the noble 
words and expressions which have been subject to such reckless abuse. 
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an feel that our work is justified if we succeed in defining more 
ply some of the principles involved and in making clear their re- 
ation to peace and the good life. 
| There are grave dangers implicit in attempting to reach unanimous 
igreement in this new and unfamiliar area for international conferences. 
| is no conference about money or wheat or radio frequencies, where 
divergent viewpoints must and should be compromised. This is a con- 
ference about principles essential to free men. It is thus far better for us 
here to build slowly, for the future, on the bedrock of principle main- 
tained than to build faster on the shifting sands of principle compro- 
| We shall not get very far here at Geneva before we run head-on into 
the question of responsibility in the exercise of freedom of information. 
Ever since kings confiscated hand presses operated by men who chal- 
lenged rule by divine right—confiscating them on the ground that their 
pamphlets were disturbing public order—ever since medieval times the 
rulers and exploiters of the people have raised the cry of “responsibility” 
en they wished to destroy freedom. 
_ The issue of freedom versus responsibility is therefore nothing new. 
Th roughout the centuries it has been the issue of the rights of the people 
against the power of tyrants—the rights of the governed against their 
governors. 
Monarchs, dictators, and autocrats have always tried to hamstring the 
press with legal obligations of responsibility. For centuries philosophers 
lave argued about the moral obligations of responsibility that must nec- 
sssarily accompany freedom-in-any field. But peoples who have at great 
gst achieved democratic self-government, while accepting the moral 
ligations that accompany freedom, have always guarded freedom of 
xpression with special jealousy. For they know that any power capable 
f£ enforcing responsibility is also capable of destroying freedom. They 
lave observed that freedom of information achieves reality only if they 
et rigid limits upon the power of their governments to regulate, control, 
suppress the voice of the people or of the press. 

The United States of course recognizes that in any free society there 
te elements which exercise their freedom irresponsibly. However, we 
efuse to risk the destruction of the very foundation of all our liberties 
ply because a few irresponsible elements abuse their freedom. 
he United States thus holds that freedom of expression is the moral 
ight of all men. It holds further that it should be the legal right of all 


im 
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We do not, however, claim that the moral right of free public dis 
cussion is unconditional. It carries with it the moral duty to seek he 
truth. It does not carry with it the moral right to be irresponsibly it 
error. It does not carry with it the right for any owner or editor to 7 
the lie as a deliberate instrument of policy. ; 

Further, in certain limited recognized fields, we approve of legal reme: 
dies for irresponsibility, as in cases of libel, misbranding, obscenity, di: 
rect incitement to riot, and sedition in case of clear and present danger 
Except in these limited fields, redress for irresponsibility must come 
through moral, social, and competitive pressures which grew through 
the exercise of freedom. a 

The United States will, therefore, support at this Conference, as 
surest and most promising remedies, all measures designed to guarant 
to peoples in all countries access to the widest variety of informatioti 
Where freedom and diversity prevail, responsibility tends to devel 
naturally. 

There are other and secondary ways to promote responsibility, and 
these the United States will also propose or support. These include the 
encouragement of the development of organizations of journalists with 
self-regulatory codes of ethics; the training of journalists at an advanc 
level; and the setting-up of continuing procedures by the United Nations 
for studying information agencies and for investigating the barriers to 
the free flow of information. 

We know full well the risks involved in relying upon freedom to cor 
rect the abuses of freedom. But the risks in depending upon artificial con- 
trols to cure irresponsibility are infinitely greater. They abort freedom 
itself. 

Here I should like to try to make quite clear the diteraaea between 
the real issue of responsibility of the press and the spurious one. | 

I am not prepared to defend every aspect of the American press: We 
in the United States know it has its faults which we hope will be cor- 
rected in time. I think, however, that most of you will agree that the 
charges against our press in the General Assembly of the United Nations 
last September were a political diversion, an offense as a form of defense, 
the purpose of which was political propaganda. The charges were looseld 
drawn. No effort was made to distinguish between a free press with its 
infinite variety of voices, on the one hand, and the monopoly voice of 
government with its one and powerful and often malignant voice, on 
the other. 

Any effort to get at evils in this field should avoid the expression “war- 
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aongering,’ * which I am told was a hasty though powerful translation 
f the Russian phrase “inciters to war.” Any effort i in this field to pro- 
fiote peace should have directed charges against “inciters to hatred of 
ther peoples”; and these charges should have been directed also at gov- 
imments which make incitement to hatred a deliberate matter of policy. 
(he finger should have pointed east to the official lie rather than west 

o the free press. 

There has thus unhappily been injected into this Conference, which 
was originally called to consider ways and means for removing the bar- 
'iers to freedom of information, the question of the adoption of measures 
~and I quote the words—“to combat the diffusion of false or distorted 
‘eports likely to injure friendly relations between states.” 

This is a grave danger area for this Conference. Instead of discussing 
more freedom, we may find ourselves discussing new restrictions. 

At this Conference we must face squarely the fact that freedom of 
information and of the press are not soothing salves. Rather, they oper- 
ate as corrective remedies. They operate to bring things out in the open. 
This i is often most unpleasant medicine. 

“If a state is engaged in expansionist acts that cause other states to fear 
Be their own security, then freedom of information and international 
understanding are instruments through which the news and the alarm 

spread. The result may be indignation in other countries, prepara- 
tions for defense, protests, and even talk about the probability of war. 
But i it is surely a fantastic perversion of the truth to call such reactions, 
or the news reports that create them, slander or war-mongering. It is the 
Ean acts, it is the fear-creating acts of governments, that produce 


and all the reactions of fear; these are what lead to war. 

' Freedom to call a spade a spade, freedom to call expansion and agres- 
: ion by their proper names—these are not causes of war. On the contrary, 
ley operate to discourage war. They can marshal the opinion of the 
cople of the world so that the potential aggressor nation may be brought 
o its senses. 

_ The best cure for war-mongering or false reports remains, as it has 
lways been, a multiplicity of sources of information available to the 
ublic. 

_ The most vicious accomplice of war-mongering and false reports, as 
E lways, is a monopoly of information, whether private or governmental. 
This is another way of saying that the more airtight the monopoly of 
nformation is in any country the more it becomes a monopoly of mis- 
information. 
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Finally, I hope it is not necessary for me to urge this Conference t 
look to motives when it considers where unhappy compromises will 
inevitably lead. I urge this Conference steadfastly to keep to its real ob 
jective, which is action to remove barriers to freedom of information} 
and the press. ss 

A few days ago President Truman made his historic address to a joi 
session of our Congress. The President spoke of “the tragic death” of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia. 4 

Only four weeks ago, and within five hundred miles of this place; 
freedom died in that unhappy country. We saw it die as we have seen iff 
die in a number of other countries not far away. The pattern is now all 
too familiar. 

These cruel events should dispel whatever fog may have remained 
over the essential connection between freedom of information, the dige 
nity of man, and the maintenance of peaceful relations between states) 
For these acts in Czechoslovakia have struck terror to the hearts of all 
people throughout the world who value the dignity and freedom of their 
persons, the freedom of their consciences, and the independence of their 
countries. 

It is the task of this Conference to lay a foundation for the growth of 
freedom throughout the entire world. . 

It is our task here to erect new and stronger defenses to freedom of 
expression wherever in the world it still guards the dignity of man and 
the peace and independence of nations. . 


REAL FREEDOM OF INFORMATION* 
By M. BOGOMOLOV _~ 


AT THE beginning of my speech I would like to state that this Confer 
ence on Freedom of Information and of the Press which is meeting in 
Geneva can possibly develop and continue the development of truth 
in information. I believe that from Switzerland our approach to the 
problem of freedom of information should be toward peace and security 
and friendship and cooperation with all the countries meeting at thi 
Conference. That is what the governments represented here expect from 
the delegates and from our conference. 4 
* This address was delivered by Mr. Bogomolov on March 30, 1948, before the Unite 


Nations Conference on Freedom of Information and of the Press. Mr. Bogomoloy was : 
member of the Russian delegation to the Conference at Geneva, Sa \ 
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‘It is desirable and indispensable to get such a general approach to 
edom of information in the present international situation, when 
ictionary and irresponsible parts of the international press are full 
E articles that are inciting to war or spreading hostility and distrust 
€tween peoples. This situation produces anxiety and tension. A danger- 
Us part is played by statements of slanderers, politicians, newspapermen, 
md other people who serve their political or economic interests in a 
elfish way. 

_ The remnants of the Fascists who were defeated during the last war 
fe trying to take advantage of the present situation in order to secure 
Upporters and to renew their criminal activities. Everyone knows that 
he reactionary circles tried to convert into means of aggression the 
dndly slogans of unrestricted freedom of the press and of information. 
Listening to these people and reading their articles, one would believe 
hat they are true supporters of freedom and democracy. But actually 
tis not in the interest of the people that they use the expression “freedom 
f the press.” It is to deceive the public and to use it against true freedom, 
gainst democracy, against peace and security. 

Such misuse of the slogan of “Freedom of Information” characterizes 
lot only those who incite a new war but equally those who condemn 
n words, “war propaganda,” but refuse to adopt measures tending to 
ut an end to such propaganda. But this misuse of freedom of the press 
$ what they consider to be in the spirit of formal democracy, and they 
onsider the problem secondly from the standpoint of the interests of 
he people as against the interests of the few. 

What do they state, those who support, on paper, freedom of the press, 
ind what happens actually? The supporters of unrestricted freedom of 
nformation usually say that they derive it from the more general prin- 
iple of pure democracy, that is to say, the principle of absolute freedom. 
but, in practice, the ideology of absolute freedom is made with so many 
sservations that it is obvious that this principle is not more than mere 
vords. 

For instance, we quote the statement made in our conference by Mr. 
fenton, the United States Delegate. Mr. Benton argued against the re- 
ponsibility of those who are inciters to war and who propagate false 
ews. That is to say, he argued against the decision taken unanimously 
ind including the vote of the United States Delegation by the General 
issembly at its second session. He had vigorously denied that the press 
s responsible for what it publishes. He was desirous of saving the reac- 
ionary part of the American press from all the responsibility, and he 
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stated that there is nothing new in opposing freedom from responsi 
bility; monarchs, dictators, and autocrats always have tried to restri¢t 
the press under the guise of “responsibility.” Mr. Benton then said thai 
he would be even prepared to suffer some misuse of freedom rather than 
to curtail freedom itself. But Mr. Benton does not go so far as to recom 
mend absolute freedom, since a few minutes later he stated that in cer 


ity, incitement to war, etc. We see by this reservation that Mr. Benton) 
is against absolute freedom of information through the banishment of 
irresponsible acts. That is to say that he goes himself against what he 
had defended a few minutes before. The instance which we quoted 
shows that in theory everything is well, and that absolute freedom of 
information is proclaimed, but in practice there are so many reservatia ns 
that it does not exist. : 

Everyone knows that in the United States and in some other countries 
there is a systematic discrimination against the colored race and that in 
some colonial countries democratic freedoms are not extended to colo 
nies. In a great many countries women do not enjoy equal rights with 
men, etc. I do not even mention many other facts which show inequali y3 


Therefore, the words about absolute freedom and complete equality of 
rights are used by the supporters of pure democracy only to cover viola- 
tion of democracy and of the basic interests of the majority of the people 
in the various countries. 

Words remain words, but in fact democracy, which is thus pro- 
claimed, remains formal, that is to say, a democracy where principles of 
equality and of freedom are consciously separated from the material 
conditions in existence and are only proclaimed as legal principles and 
abstract rights. 5 

The supporters of this form of democracy state, for instance, that all 
citizens have the right to organize and freely hold gatherings, but they 
are not interested to know whether these citizens have at their disposal 
the necessary buildings, houses, etc. 7 

They also proclaim the right of complete freedom of information 
without any guarantees being given, that conditions will be created 
which would allow the utilization of such freedoms when placed at the 
disposal of the people. Therefore, everyone has many rights and many 
liberties; but, if man in practice cannot make any use of these rights and 
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vileges because he does not have at his disposal the material means to 
it, then he has only a formal democracy. 

n the political and practical field the machine of formal democracy 
kes those rights and liberties which are supposed to be equal for 
tybody available only for some classes of the population, classes 
ich possess material good. For the other classes, which are the great 
jority of the people, all these rights remain only an illusion, because 
: masses of people will not be able to use their rights. 

[his is the view again of—and the real meaning of—formal democracy 
1 of all the rights and freedoms which it proclaims. Freedom of the 
ss and information is no exception under the regime of formal de- 
racy. It is proclaimed in the law that everyone has the right to pub- 
1 a newspaper or to have an information agency. This right is granted 
everybody, but it is not supported materially. For the working part of 
- population, for the majority of the population, it is a formal right, 
J they cannot enjoy it. 

[here is nothing surprising, therefore, in the fact that such a country 
ssesses a minority which can enjoy this liberty and who try to use it in 
ler to defend and to protect their own interests even if those interests 
‘not the same as those of the people. 

Privileges of the minority, for which the utilization of such rights and 
erties is possible, lead us to the following question: “In whose hands is 
. freedom of information, and whose interests does it serve when a 
jority of the people are deprived of the material means to use it?” 

We shall take a practical example, the freedom of the press in a coun- 
‘like the United Kingdom. To whom do the British papers belong? 
ey belong to private monopolies which have big capital and other 
ans to allow them to maintain an unrestricted influence on public 
inion of their country. 

The Associated Newspaper Limited, for instance, controls three 
pers, three important papers, of circulation of more than 5,000,000 
9ies, ten papers in the provinces, and eight weeklies. The Daily Herald 
s not escaped dictatorship. It is impossible to say that the British press 
in the hands of the people. 

The same situation applies to the United States. The American press is 
© concentrated as the British press is. First Scripps-Howard controls 
rty-six papers, with a circulation of nearly 9,000,000 copies. According 
the data of sales, Scripps-Howard and Patterson control forty-five 
pers having a circulation of more than 13,000,000 copies, which in 
46 was 26 per cent of the total circulation of the American papers. 
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The newspaper monopoly in the United States controls also the info 
mation agencies and have the power to influence a majority of th 
American newspapers. These organs of information transform then 
selves into commercial enterprises and therefore tend to represent th 
interests of industrial and commercial enterprises. It is significant, f 
instance, that more than half of the income of English and America 
papers comes from the advertisements of commercial organization) 
According to data, the income of American papers from advertiseme! 
was 70 per cent; from circulation, 29 per cent; and other, 1 per cen 
Therefore, the American paper becomes more and more a collection ¢ 
commercial advertisements, with articles and political articles occupyint 
only a fifth of their space. Therefore, the paper tries to have the greate! 
circulation possible because otherwise it could not get orders for adve} 
tisements, and this leads the editors and writers of the paper to prit 
sensational news in order to increase the circulation. 

The organ of American editors, Editor and Publisher, has announce 
as an important success of the American press in 1946 the fact that th 
number of advertisements had increased 24 per cent. Therefore, th 
paper serves only the interests of the minority which owns them andi 
a part of the general system of business monopoly. The American news 
paper is full of respect and support of capitalism, and this is well show 
by a few examples. For instance, there was the attitude of the America 
press in 1946-47, in remaining silent on a federal case against six of th 
largest banks of the United States. The American press preferred t 
remain silent on this trial, though it would have been in the interest ¢ 
the American people for them to have published the proceedings. Th 
press preferred to be silent on these questions of the practices of th 
banks and to remain silent and thus keep secret their trade operation 

On the other hand, the American press was publishing violent artic 
on the necessity for putting an end to the activities of the governmet 
Office of Price Controls because this office hampered the activities of t 
commercial firms which were the same American banks. The fear at 
prudence of the American monopolist finds its counterpart in the new 
paper accounts about what happens in democratic countries of Eastet 
Europe. 

This, therefore, is the functioning of the American press and of c 
press of certain other countries. Can these conditions argue that in tl 
United States, in the United Kingdom, in France, or other similar cout 
tries the great majority of the people enjoy a real freedom of inform: 
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m? Picerainly not! This freedom serves only the interests of the possess- 
minority. 
The press is concentrated in the hands of monopolists, and these 
6nopolists have the power of introducing political censorship without 
nap without any responsibility. The greatest part of the press 
ses the tendencies which further the interests of these monopolies, 
e ‘interests of the industrial and business concerns. That is to say, on 
iper there is no official censorship, but in fact there is really dollar cen- 
tship in the interests of the monopolies. 
Under what conditions, therefore, could freedom of information be- 
ime a large and living reality and serve the interests of the majority of 
e people or the interests of the people themselves? The answer to this 
Jestion is quite clear. F reedom of information may become real for the 
tople only when the people have all the material means in order to 
lake use of this freedom. That is why we consider that in the USSR 
€edom of information is truly realized both for the people and for the 
i; nefit of the people. 
the former Russia, before the Revolution, there was no freedom of 
l€ press, not even a restricted freedom of the press, even as compared to 
at which some Western European countries enjoy now. The working 
ass and all workers in Russia were deprived of the right to have their 
wn press. The Revolution of 1905 in Russia gave for a short period the 
st possibility of a press for the workers, but after the failure of the 
evolution this possibility disappeared again. It was a heroic and dif- 
eult task, for instance, to publish in 1912 the workers’ paper, Pravda. 
‘The Revolution of October, 1917, has deeply transformed these condi- 
ons. The workers and the peasants have come to power. The masses of 
ie people have become the masters of their destiny. The paper mills, the 
ants producing the necessary equipment, etc., have come into the 
nds of the people. So the Soviet democracy has laid a new principle, a 
w conception of freedom and equality, the conception which is utterly 
ferent from the formal principles of the right of the citizens in the 
stitutions of the bourgeois states. Generalissimo Stalin, in his report 
the draft constitution of the USSR at the seventeenth session of the 
preme Soviet in November, 1936, defined the question of the rights of 
: Soviet citizens. We do not limit ourselves to stating the right of the 
ople to work but Beatantee this right. In the Soviet society there is no 
employment.. 
Article 125 of the Constitution bears out this principle, that the interest 
workers, and in order to enforce the socialist regime, the following 
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rights can be granted by law to the Soviet citizens: freedom of exp 
sion, freedom of the press, freedom of gatherings and meetings, freedor 
of public manifestation. These rights for the citizens are assured by t 
fact that the workers and organizations have now at their disposal th 
print, the stocks of paper, the public buildings, streets, means of com 
munication, and adequate methods necessary for the adequate implt 
mentation of their tasks. 

The aims themselves have changed on a pattern in line with th 
socialist regime. Thirty years ago, in 1918, Lenin transformed the preg 
into an instrument of economic reeducation of the masses to inclu 
instruments which will teach the masses how to organize their work 
a new way. For the Young Socialist Society the organization underte 
in a new way the most vital task of organizing the competition of t 
workers, and, therefore, it was necessary to insure the fullest informe 
tion on the following subjects: in what cities, and in what regions Socia 
ist construction was going on successfully, where it was delayed, ami 
what are the best methods to be applied. The realization of those task 
would have been impossible without development of competition, with 
out self-criticism, without a struggle against bureaucracy, and without 
lack of discipline. 

The part played by organs of information has become extrem 
serious and important. They have taken part in the task of helping th 
people in self-education. The press, the addition of books, later th 
radio, have also taken part in this serious work. All of these have no 
become a part of the lives of the Soviet people. 

Unlike the papers of Western Europe and America, Soviet papers hay 
no purpose to incite war or murder or to succeed by sensational new 
or to leave 90 per cent to the imagination of the writers. The Sovit 
papers give information about international problems and on questioi 
of internal character and also give the greatest attention to the practic 
problems of their own localities. Its practical tasks are varied and refle 
all the problems of a given district. : 

The Soviet newspaper is not simply an organ of information. Inform 
tion is only one of its tasks. And one can say with certainty that, for | 
stance, the help, the assistance given to the youth in its development 
self-education, the problems of school and family, are, besides 
others, an essential part of the compilation of the newspaper. Art ai 
literature are not isolated from public life in the Soviet Union, but, ¢ 
the contrary, they are interlinked one with the other. A Soviet citize 
takes very seriously his newspaper or his publication, and he conside 
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with critical mind, which increases the responsibility of the direc- 
s and of the newspapers for the readers. 
ery Soviet newspaper receives a great number of letters from its 
aders, and, if the paper works successfully, i it plays an important role 
the life of its district or of its region. Criticizing the mistakes of its 
Dhictration or of an official, the paper helps to avoid lax carrying-out 
|activities, this without any regard to the rank or the official position 

‘the person concerned. 

The number of the newspapers in the Soviet Union increases from 
far to year. There are now 7,126 papers with a daily circulation of 
$000,000 copies. The Soviet papers are published in 111 languages. All 
€ peoples, large and small, of the Soviet Union have papers in their 
vn language. Besides these papers, there are in the Soviet Union a cer-. 
in number of papers published in the factories and in small local shops. 
hese papers speak on their pages of the tasks, of the needs, of the suc- 
sses and the failures of the big industries, for instance. Thousands of 


er are correspondents of these papers, which represent a new type 


press directly linked with the people. 

ére is also another kind of paper, which is even more closely link- 

. It is the Billboard Paper written and printed by the workers of the 

shops and small enterprises, schools, etc. The press in the Soviet 

Rion cannot be separated from the lives of the Soviet people. This link 

Soviet press with the people gives us the right to say that the Soviet 

ess is a popular press and, therefore, the freest and the most democratic 

ithe world. The popular character of the Soviet press would not exist 

the people did not possess all the material means which allow them to 

joy its freedoms. 

e believe that the real oetiain of information, not a false one, can- 

exist where such freedom is not fully at the disposal of the majority. 

ithe Soviet Union. this belongs to the people, which makes the Soviet 
gime the strongest of all the regimes in the world.. 
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